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sire, nay, all that we desire, is to reproduce it so that others, when 
looking at the reproduction, shall be stirred by emotions akin to 
those that the original scene itself would awaken. We wish, in a 
word, to take into their homes a bright, lovely, or magnificent 
piece of out-doors ; to transfer to their firesides some acres of 
rural beauty ; to entertain, cheer, divert their minds as Nature her- 
self is capable of doing. If we can do for them only a part of 
what Nature can do, we shall be satisfied ; if, by our skill, we can 
so counterfeit her that our work shall in quantity and in quality 
excite the emotions which her work excites, we shall be delighted. 
If but one human being shall honestly say to us, ' Your picture 
makes me feel as I feel when I am summering in the Berkshire 
Hills, or on the banks of the North River,' we shall not have la- 
boured in vain." But Mr. Martin and the school of which he is 
a member would smile at such a confession. If they were to ex- 
press themselves on the subject, their words would be somewhat 
in this wise : " Nature, dear friends, is charming and perfect. But 
Art is not Nature. Nor is it her slave. It is her ally, if you 
please, in stirring man's soul with the sense of beauty. The realm 
of beauty is Art's not less than Nature's. The mission of Art is as 
distinct as the mission of Nature. Put yourselves in our hands, 
and we will show you that which Nature imagines, perhaps, but 
which she never discloses. Listen to us, and our unheard melodies 
will be sweeter than song of bird or breath of summer zephyr : 

4 We find in dreams a place of wind and flowers, 
Full of sweet trees and colour of glad grass. ' " 

These artists use Nature, but are not used by her; and this ex- 
presses precisely the relation of their landscape-painting to natural 
landscapes. By means of natural landscapes they express their 
own notions of what landscapes should be — that is to say, they 
garnish the real with the ideal. Mr. Martin is preeminently an 
American of this school, and though his works do not suggest 
Cor6t (perhaps the greatest member of the school), yet the working 
of his mind is analogous to that of Corot's in the latter's letter to 
a friend, in which the French master tells of his going out-doors 
at three o'clock in the morning, and sitting under a tree and wait- 
ing and watching. " Nature," writes Cor6t, " is like a white veil 
upon which some masses are sketched in profile. The sun gets 
clearer ; he has not yet torn the gauzy veil behind which hide the 
meadow, the valley, the hills on the horizon. At his first rays the 
landscape lies entirely behind the transparent gauze of the ascend- 
ing mist. At last you can see what at first you only imagined ; 
the sun has risen, everything sparkles, shines, is in full light — light 
soft and caressing as yet. The backgrounds, with their simple 
contour and harmonious tone, are lost in the infinite sky through an 
atmosphere of azure and mist. The sun scorches the earth. Let 
us go back ; everything is visible ; there is no longer anything {on 
voit tout ; rien riy est plus). Let us get breakfast at the farm, a 
good slice of home-made bread, with butter newly churned, some 
eggs, cream, and ham. Work away, my friends ; I rest myself. 



I enjoy my siesta and dream about my morning landscape. I 
dream my picture. By-and-bye I shall paint my dream." It is the 
spirit of the poet, of the modern poet, of Swinburne's verses just 
quoted : " I found in dreams a place of wind and flowers, full of 
sweet trees and colour of glad grass." It is the spirit of the mo- 
dern landscape painter who paints poetry. 

With the freedom wherewith such philosophy makes an artist 
free it would be vain to quarrel. All that logically can be demanded 
of him is that, while feeling it to be his mission to paint what he 
dreams rather than what he sees, he shall be as faithful to his 
dreams as is the pre-Raphaelite to the sights of his eyes. If some 
of Mr. Martin's landscapes are richer than Nature in reds, for ex- 
ample, it is obviously useless to remonstrate with him so long as 
he does not propose to compete with Nature in his schemes of 
colour. Nature is only the ally of his art, that is all — only the ally, 
not the mistress. At the same time one feels that, if the visitor to 
Art-galleries is to be subjected exclusively to an inspection of 
artists' dreams, the state of the artists' minds becomes a matter of 
some personal interest. But here we repeat our former statement, 
that Mr. Martin's mind is well stocked and cultivated. It can 
scarcely be said, however, that in the department of absolutely pure 
painting — in that department where Nature's services as an ally 
are dispensed with, so far as the pictorial impression intended to 
be conveyed is concerned ; where the artist depends solely upon 
his art for the strength and value of the emotions that his pic- 
ture excites — Mr. Martin is either most frequently found or most 
felicitous when found. 

This artist is now in the full vigour of his powers. He was born 
at Albany, New York, in October, 1836. He became an Associate 
of the National Academy in 1868, an Academician in 1875, and a 
member of the Society of American Artists in 1877. For a few 
weeks he studied under the direction of Mr. William Hart, but 
only for a few weeks ; and it would puzzle the most acute connois- 
seur to detect traces of the fact in any of the products of his pen- 
cil. He is practically untaught of the teachers — docility, except in 
the presence of " our sovereign lady, Nature," being not one of 
his conspicuous traits. His landscapes are well known throughout 
the country. The Century Club, New York, owns one of his 
Adirondack scenes, which also was displayed at the Centennial 
Exhibition ; Dr. F. N. Otis, his ' Equinoctial Day ; ' Mr. Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, his ' Spring Morning ; ' Dr. Mosher his ' Brook in 
the Woods.' He is a member of that unique body of artists, the 
Tile Club ; and his sympathies are warm towards the rising school 
of American artists, which cherishes the memory and achievements 
of Velasquez, Titian, and Rembrandt, which entertains no exces- 
sive admiration for Raphael (because Raphael does not strike them 
as a colourist), and which cares little for such popular conquerors 
as Ger&me and the Cabanel coterie. In 1878 Mr. Martin made a 
choice series of sketches of the homes of the principal Ameri- 
can poets. He enjoys the reputation of a brilliant talker on Art 
topics. 
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HE traveller who for the first time finds himself 
upon the soil of Russia will not fail to be struck 
by the total dissimilarity of its ecclesiastical edi- 
fices from the architectural forms which have 
been accustomed to meet his eye in Western 
Europe. The clusters of small green or golden 
cupolas, and the domes of bulbous shape, with 
their surmounting Greek crosses, cutting the sky with the grace- 
ful curves of their outline, though at first a sight entirely new, will 
become to him a familiar object before he has travelled many 
hundred versts over the vast plains from which they rise. But if 
this novel feature is presented by the most conspicuous monuments 
of the land, no less difference is found in genuine Russian domestic 
construction. While the streets and the secular buildings of the 
largest towns offer no striking contrast to the cities of Central 
Europe, being, indeed, for the most part imitated from them, the 



wooden buildings, which may be said to be the national domestic 
architecture, have for the visitor a character of novel and peculiar 
interest. The proportions, variety of shape, and elegance of the 
wooden villas, and the elaborate lace-like fringes of open wood- 
work which depend from the eaves, the pendants, and finials of 
fanciful design bring out native talent, and show that the rustic 
population is not without artistic perception. The borders, too, 
woven into the white linen which forms so conspicuous a part of 
the Little Russian costume, offer genuine examples of native Art, 
while this costume itself (which a few years ago was the object of 
a fashionable revival, and was worn as a summer dress by ladies 
of the highest circles) is one of the most graceful and becoming 
of any in Europe. More ancient far than these are the vestiges of 
Scythian Art which may be seen in the rich and interesting collec- 
tion of ornaments, chiefly of gold, preserved in the Hermitage, and 
of which it is much to be regretted the catalogue, which has already 
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been long in preparation, is not yet in the hands of the public. 
The bulk of this most interesting collection is the result of dis- 
coveries at Kertch, on the Cimmerian Bosphorus, in the museum 
of which town are also a large number of these relics. Kertch was 
the ancient Panticapceum, the most opulent of the Greek colonies 
upon the Euxine, and the style displayed upon these ornaments is 
distinctly the classic Art of ancient Greece ; many specimens, in- 
deed, might have come from Athens herself, so excellent are they 
in execution and design. These objects may perhaps have been 
the work of Greek artists of Panticapceum. Other samples, espe- 
cially those found farther inland, display less of the Greek style, but 
exhibit representations of domestic usages of the ancient Scythians, 
or figures of imaginary animals, and this admixture of barbaric 
Art, while diminishing their artistic merit, invests them with high 
archaeological interest. The inland finds, and especially the orna- 
ments discovered in Siberia, are ruder, but of unrivalled massive- 
ness, gold being comparatively plentiful there. Strabo describes 
the Scythian warriors as wearing belts and head-bands of gold, 
and as having the bits and martingales of their horses made of the 
same metal. 

Religion and Art have in Russia, as elsewhere, usually gone to- 
gether and been exponents of each other. This was everywhere 
the case until the time of the Renaissance, and Russia felt the in- 
fluence of the Renaissance less than any of the great European 
nations. The Russian Church is the daughter of Constantinople, 
and Russian ecclesiastical Art is essentially Byzantine. To this 
day the turrets and small pointed domes of contrary flexure remind 
one at once of the Mohammedan architecture, another offspring- 
of the same Byzantine style, the fertile parent whose influence is 
manifest throughout the whole of mediaeval Art. It was but natu- 
ral that the Art of Constantinople should be imported, together 
with Christianity, from the Eastern capital, and that, as happened 
elsewhere, Byzantine architects and artists should follow the wake 
of successful evangelists, many of whom were themselves highly 
skilled in the arts. St. Basil in his twentieth Homily says that 
painters effect as much by their pictures as orators by their elo- 
quence. Methodius, one of the apostles of the Slavonic peoples, is 
said to have painted in the eighth century-a picture of the Last 
Judgment, which converted Bogoris, Prince of the Bulgarians. 
These early missionaries, whether to the West or East, were also 
skilful scribes and illuminators, and left many an autograph copy 
of the Scriptures or the fathers, to be prized above all gold by the 
descendants of those whom they had baptized. Illuminated manu- 
scripts, indeed, offer perhaps the most complete material for the 
history of Art, being preserved from the ruin which has overtaken 
larger and more conspicuous monuments. The visitors to the 
libraries and museums of Moscow and St. Petersburg will have 
been struck by the beauty, elaboration, and peculiar ornamenta- 
tion of the illuminated MSS. there displayed. 

Attention may here be called to a fact unknown or ignored by 
Western writers. According to the early and imperfect chronicles, 
the first of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir, Andrew Georgievich, 
desiring to build the Cathedral of the Assumption in the city of 
Vladimir on the Kliazma in the twelfth century, procured archi- 
tects from Lombardy, where the Romanesque architecture was in 
its full development ; and this cathedral and several other subse- 
quent buildings left indelible traces of this Lombard influence, 
which may be studied in Count Stroganoff 's monograph, " Dimi- 
trievsky Sobor vo Vladimirie." With these two influences, both 
Byzantine in origin, but one direct and the other indirect, was 
combined a native feeling distinctly recognisable as early as the 
eleventh century, which assimilated them into a homogeneous 
style, which flourished from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
but which after the latter date began to degenerate and lose its 
purity through the introduction of foreign influences and ill-judged 
imitations of Western Art. 

The very subject of the picture ascribed to Methodius seems 
to give the key-note of the ascetic and almost saturnine character 
of Byzantine pictures, with their sombre tones and bistre carna- 
tions, their rigid and conventional solemnity, their stereotyped 
monotony of types, to which the ancient Art of Egypt offers per- 
haps the aptest parallel. The Holy Mountain of Athos, the moun- 
tain of nine hundred churches, is to-day the metropolis of Byzan- 
tine Art. M. Didron has described how the painting of sacred 



subjects is there executed in the monasteries. The minute direc- 
tions as to treatment given in the ancient Manual for Painters, by 
Diorupius, are followed with literal precision down to the least 
details, so that the painter's labour has become a mere mechanical 
exercise. The painting executed by the monks at the Troitza 
Monastery near Moscow is done in the same way. With such 
fidelity is the traditional rule of thumb carried out that it often is 
difficult to distinguish the picture finished a few months ago from 
one centuries old. In every house, in every isba or peasant's cot, 
in every cafi or restaurant, and in frequent roadside shrines, we 
are forcibly reminded of Byzantine Art. The Obraz, or sacred 
image of the Mother of God, Bogordditza, of some patron saint, 
or more rarely of the Saviour, is everywhere to be seen with its 
lamp before it, to be lit on feasts, or when any special favour is 
sought from Heaven, by those who cannot afford oil to "keep it 
always burning. This picture is invariably saluted with reverence 
by all who pass it, or enter or leave the apartment where it may 
be. It consists of a plate of metal, generally gilt and chased or 
refioussi, and often most richly adorned with precious stones. In 
this plate openings are cut for the face and hands of the figure, 
which is painted on wood or canvas, and placed behind. The 
rays emanating from the head of the saint or Madonna are en- 
graved with a faultless precision which is striking, until one knows 
that it is effected by a curious machine devised for the purpose, 
and which too is typical of the stereotyped and mechanical charac- 
ter of this ecclesiastical Art. The description of one of these pic- 
tures of saints with their carapace of gold will serve for all. The 
Iconostasis, or screen before the sanctuary, is usually covered with 
them, and they are often enriched with precious stones to an in- 
credible value. Remarkable also in the churches is a striving after 
a rich golden effect, a cardinal feature of the Byzantine style, in- 
troduced in the first centuries of the Christian era from Persia, and 
still easily recognisable, for instance, in St. Mark's, Venice, and in 
the gold backgrounds of mediaeval miniatures. This effect is often 
increased and mellowed by subdued daylight and the copious clus- 
ters of burning tapers. The elaborateness and enormous value of 
the ecclesiastical vessels, ornaments, and vestments, and other 
offerings preserved at the Troitza and in the Kremlin, are truly 
marvellous. It is as though it were sought, by a barbaric and un- 
doubtedly also an impressive splendour, to compensate for the lack 
of that higher "and nobler beauty of Art which was developed under 
the wing of Latin Christianity, but which in the East never rose 
from the shock of early iconoclasm, and was stunted and petrified 
by hieratic prescriptions. To this day no statues are allowed, and, 
with the exception of the images outside the Cathedral of St. Isaac 
at St. Petersburg, the only ecclesiastical sculptures that may be 
seen are a few bas-reliefs here and there. 

It must not be supposed, however, that dogmatic restriction has 
been able to kill Russian national Art, though it may have seri- 
ously retarded its advance and narrowed its scope. The buildings 
in the Kremlin and many of the churches are evidences of the con- 
trary. If Russia was less open to the influence of the classic , 
Renaissance than the other countries of Europe, its chief energies 
being then absorbed in consolidation and development, the roman- 
tic or national revival was perhaps all the stronger. Poushkin led 
the way in poetry, and was followed by a revulsion of feeling from 
the exotic culture derived from France and Germany, and favoured 
by Peter the Great and Catharine, to more genuine national feeling 
and tradition, a tendency which in European nations has been a 
marked and growing feature of the present century. The by-paths 
of Russian history and archaeology have begun to be explored ; 
national song, and poetry, and costume have been revived ; legend 
and folk-lore have been studied. The disappearance of the broader 
distinctions between national styles of Art is undoubtedly a neces- 
sary consequence of modern civilisation and its cosmopolitan ten- 
dencies, and, if Russia cannot claim a truly national school of 
painting, she can point to some native painters of distinction and 
originality. Bruloff 's canvas of ' The Last Supper,' in the Academy 
of Fine Arts at St. Petersburg, is singularly original in treatment. 
The seascapes of Aiasovsky are known far beyond the limits of 
the artist's country. We may perhaps say that one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of modern schools of painting should be 
looked for in climatic and atmospheric effect, and in this respect 
Russia offers marked features. 

H. Wilson. 



